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EDITORIAL 


This issue of THE JOURNAL is devoted to the Boys’ 
Club Study of New York University which has been car- 
ried on for the past four years under the direction of 
Associate Professor Frederic M. Thrasher. 

This study, which is an attempt to evaluate scientifically 
the work of the boys’ club, an important character-building 
institution, is of real significance to educational sociology 
and, indeed, to the whole field of education. It is a 
recognition of educational processes outside the formal 
program of the public school and of the significance of a 
procedure which has interrelationships with important 
aspects of the whole problem of public education. Fur- 
thermore, it is a recognition of a demand for the scientific 
evaluation of educational programs and institutions. 

The study is of more than ordinary educational and 
sociological significance because it recognizes the inter- 
dependence of educational processes in the formation of 
character and personality. It is an attempt to visualize 
the educational problems of a certain type of community 
with particular reference to the prevention of delinquency 
and crime, which is assumed to be a cardinal educational 
function. Educational institutions base their claims for 
public support either openly or tacitly upon their ability 
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to make good citizens and to prevent the development of 
socially maladjusted personalities. A basic assumption 
of this study is that no such institution exists in a social 
vacuum, so to speak, and that it can only be understood 
and evaluated in the complex of social structures within 
which it functions—that its effectiveness must always be 
studied in relation to the welter of social influences which 
play upon its participants and condition its success. 

The visualization of educational problems in terms of 
the needs and activities of the whole community and its 
varied social forces is essential to an investigation of this 
type. It indicates the extent to which education is a 
problem of community reorganization and of reintegration 
of social forces in the service of more carefully determined 
and more clearly defined educational functions. 

The Boys’ Club Study has provided generous oppor- 
tunity for training research specialists in the field of educa- 
tional sociology and has made possible a wider study of 
this field and a more discriminating appreciation of its 
problems on the part of hundreds of teachers and school 
administrators who have participated in the project or 
who have been in close touch with it. 

In so far as methodology and the development of re- 
search techniques used in exploring a comparatively new 
field have inevitably received major attention in the study, 
these aspects of the investigation should have peculiar im- 
portance for the student of social research. 

The Boys’ Club Study, to a very great extent, has been 
a cooperative venture. Its successful culmination would 
have been impossible without the generous codperation of 
scores of private and public agencies and institutions and 
the suggestions of a large group of persons, many of whom 
served as advisers of the study. The persistence and 
loyalty of numerous staff members, both paid and volun- 
teer, and other persons engaged upon various phases of the 
project have been noteworthy. Special acknowledgment 
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is made of the excellent work of Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson, 
statistician and psychologist of the study. 

The data and the conclusions of the Boys’ Club Study, 
with its related investigation of the social role of motion 
pictures in a given community background, cannot be 
presented in these pages but will appear in later publi- 
cations. Since an investigation of this type is a significant 
application of scientific methodology in this field, the con- 
tribution which this issue of THE JOURNAL will make is a 
synthesis and presentation of the essential research methods 
and subsidiary techniques employed in the study. 


THE BustNess MANAGEMENT OF THE JOURNAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology, which has been 
managed by the American Viewpoint Society since its in- 
ception in 1927, has been taken over by the faculty of the 
department of educational sociology, School of Education, 
New York University. Its business office is now located at 
the University’s Washington Square center and all corre- 
spondence should be addressed there. 

In addition to the current special number on the Boys’ 
Club Study, other special numbers on “College Education 
in the United States,’ “The Motion Picture and Educa- 
tion,” “Juvenile Delinquency and Education,” and “Special 
Education” are planned for this year. 











THE BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


The Boys’ Club Study of New York University has 
more than local significance because it is a part of a 
movement for the scientific evaluation of American insti- 
tutions. 

An outstanding fact in contemporary America and else- 
where is the prevalence of disillusionment, uncertainty, and 
change in the social order. An almost universal social dis- 
organization is accompanied by equally ubiquitous social 
conflict which further intensifies the disintegration. Even 
the casual observer cannot escape the conviction that far- 
reaching social changes are in progress and that further 
alterations in social arrangements are impending. 

Human nature and needs, however, are very much the 
same as before. In spite of higher standards of living, new 
social values, and changed philosophies of life, basic desires 
are limited in number and the elemental human needs of 
today are very similar to those of yesterday. Hunger, sex, 
vanity, fear, the wish for adventure, and the desire for 
security persist in one form or another. It is not funda- 
mental human nature which is disintegrating as a result 
of the impact of new social forces, but the traditional 
modes of satisfying our wishes. It is our institutions, our 
customs, our ways of doing things which are now called 
upon to demonstrate that they are performing the functions 
which tradition has assigned them. The social heritages 
embodied in our foremost institutions—government, indus- 
try and business, churches, schools, welfare and recrea- 
tional agencies, political parties, etc.—are being re- 
éxamined to justify their expenditure of funds and energies. 
Pragmatic tests are being applied and are being accepted 
(very gradually, to be sure) by public opinion as the final 
arbiters of the form and policy of social organization. 

And, contrary to the conventional view, this is indeed all 
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very hopeful. It indicates a dynamic rather than a static 
social order—the prospect of progress. Optimism is justi- 
fied because social disorganization is a necessary prelude 
to reorganization upon a more adequate basis of knowl- 
edge. Thus, disintegration presages more satisfying ad- 
justments of social structures to functions and a more 
enlightened approach to the problems of social control. 

In this period panaceas are inevitable. The prevalence 
of politicians and the absence of leaders possessed of knowl- 
edge with regard to social arrangements is widespread and 
leads to general confusion. Yet here and there more care- 
ful investigations are being made and experiments per- 
formed which will ultimately lead to better adjustment of 
social customs and institutions to community and national 
needs. A clear example is found in local city government 
where old institutions are being evaluated and new forms 
slowly adopted to eliminate traditional abuses. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


It is important to survey needs in new situations in order 
to get facts upon which to base new programs, but it is 
probably more important to test programs already in opera- 
tion. The effectiveness of accepted institutions needs to be 
scientifically determined. Only in this way, on the basis of 
the logic of past experience, can new programs be economi- 
cally formulated; and such new procedures will necessarily 
be regarded as experimental until their results have been 
demonstrated. It should be specifically noted, however, 
that new social measures must somehow be invented to 
correct current maladjustment and that experimental 
programs, contrary to traditional procedure, can ordinarily 
be set up in such a way as to make possible a continuing 
self-evaluation. Research needs to be a concomitant of a 
program designed to perform a function as well as a 
preceding and subsequent process. 

The amount of purely scientific evaluation of specific 
institutions has been very limited, however. This is, on the 
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one hand, because of the absence of public or professional 
interest and a resultant lack of funds or opportunity for 
carrying on investigations; and, on the other, because of 
the loose thinking and the imperfections of our instruments 
of measurement which have often resulted in superficial 
“surveys.” And, of course, there are pseudoscientific 
researches promoted by the exigencies of publicity and the 
practical problem of securing financial backing for institu- 
tions. These studies, made to some extent in the interest 
of “ballyhoo,” are probably inevitable because of the 
necessity of motivating popular giving through sentiments 
and types of intelligence alien to scientific and technolo- 
gical necessities. 

The very demands of scientific method are themselves 
a practical handicap in the successful pursuit of such a 
project. To the layman—business man, social worker, 
teacher, reformer, etc., the methods of social re- 
search often seem inscrutable, even futile. The expert who 
is conscientious and who does not play up to a popular 
audience, however, cannot be guided by reactions of this 
type. If he is to avoid fallacious conclusions and specious 
generalizations which represent the wish fulfillment of 
protagonists of some “good cause”’ or institutional program, 
he must follow a rigidly scientific method in so far as his 
techniques, resources, codperation, and the nature of his 
data permit. 

The real test of the validity of an institutional program 
is its success in the performance of its functions. In some 
institutions these functions have been obscured by tradi- 
tion. In some cases, there is controversy even within the 
institution itself as to what functions it properly serves. 
In other cases, outsiders criticize an institution because 
it is neglecting its significant functions. It is necessary, 
therefore, in the beginning of an attempt to evaluate an 
institution to discover its expressed functions as a point of 
departure for the research program. An evaluation of 
the validity of an expressed function itself, however, in- 
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volves not only testing a program, but also a critique of 
the philosophy of social work and community organization. 

Not only school programs, but other educational proce- 
dures and the work of the so-called “character-building”’ 
and recreational agencies are being studied to determine 
their success in the performance of their functions. The 
effectiveness of institutions of this type can be! measured 
fundamentally only in terms of their influence upon their 
members or participants. The real test of a given program 
of health education, for example, is its carry-over into the 
health habits of persons subjected to it. The criterion of 
successful language instruction is the achievement of ability 
to read and speak a language intelligibly. The acid test 
of the success of a character-building agency is, negatively, 
the absence of adjustment problems or delinquent behavior 
in the persons who have participated in its program and, 
positively, the acquisition of wholesome personalities and 
the qualities of good citizenship. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INFLUENCE 


The evaluation of the work of the character-building 
agency, which is a problem of the measurement of its in- 
fluence upon its members, is the most difficult type of social 
research because of the large number of variable influences 
whose effect it is hard to estimate. These influences repre- 
sent all the educational and conditioning factors outside the 
immediate program of the institution which affect the 
attitudes and behaviors of its participants. Studies of in- 
fluence often fall short of scientific validity, also, because 
of a failure to establish proper control groups of non- 
participants. Another source of error is to be found in a 
failure rigidly to apply objective criteria of success. In 
many cases, the lack of scientific techniques, the limitations 
of the data available, and the conditions within which such 
investigations must be pursued are factors impairing their 
scientific outcome. 

An illustration of the failure to establish adequate con- 
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trol groups is cited by Thomas and Thomas in a case of 
the evaluation of the results of the New York City Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance. In this case, “No attempt was 
made to discover how grezit a proportion of .hildren having 
the same difficulties as children in the group treated by the 
Bureau and subject to approximately the same influences 
with the sole exception of psychiatric treatment would 
make a ‘successful’ adjustment.” Without such a control 
group, “The most that can be said of such an evaluation is 
that it shows the proportion of successes occurring coinci- 
dentally, but not necessarily attributable to, certain specific 
sorts of treatment.” 


An illustration of inadequate criteria for the measurement 
of influence is indicated by a study of religious education in 
New Haven, Connecticut.2, Eleven community organiza- 
tions used only two objective criteria of success; viz., 
number of participants and financial support. Five execu- 
tives used in addition three subjective criteria; viz., reaction 
of the clergy, appraisal of the personnel as to the educa- 
tional effectiveness of the work done, and observations of 
the effect of the prograrn upon community life. All agencies 
used a subjective criterion they called public opinion. Sub- 
jective criteria were based solely upon personal and group 
opinions. Several executives stated, however, that it was 
essential for a real evaluation of their programs to deter- 
mine the character and conduct changes in their partici- 
pants, but none of the organizations used these two criteria 
because of the absence of any technique for applying them. 
The New Haven study emphasizes the “failure to appreci- 
ate fully the importance of periodic evaluation and meas- 
urements as bases for program reconstruction and guid- 
ance.” The difficulty of evaluation by an agency of its own 
work on account of “the pressure of administrative detail 


1See William I. Thomas and Dorothy S. Thomas, The Child in America (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928), p. 149. A careful study of this volume is recommended for all 
persons interested in the methodology of the measurement of influence; it undoubtedly 
represents the most incisive and most comprehensive treatment of this subject. See especi- 

y_the sections dealing with practical and research programs, Parts II and III. 

3See Hugh Hartshorne and J. — Miller, Community Organization in Religious Educa- 
tion Glew haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1932), pp. 111-113. 
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in under-staffed organizations” is also indicated. Further- 
more, it is suggested that “adequate measurement obviously 
waits upon further experimentation, but adequate appraisal 
of growth and efficiency waits upon measurement. The 
elaboration of criteria and the development of scientific 
procedures for applying them are among the most critical 
problems confronting community organizations in religious 
education.’’® 

The comments of the New Haven study upon the prob- 
lems of evaluating the success of community organizations 
in religious education in a specific community apply in large 
measure to evaluating the work of educational, recreational, 
and character-building agencies in general. The inadequacy 
of frequently used criteria is obvious. ‘‘Number of partici- 
pants,” for example, even though objective, is not related to 
the quality of results accomplished. Growing numbers may 
even indicate failure when related to existing facilities. 
Again, “financial support,” although equally objective, may 
depend upon the spectacular nature of the program, the 
skill of the publicity department, or the whim of public 
sentiment. The subjective criteria enumerated are totally 
inadequate for measurement since they depend upon per- 
sonal and group opinions subject to personal bias and to 
observation which is inaccurate, unsystematic, and incom- 
plete. 

A possible method of evaluation is in terms of standards, 
implicit or expressed, in other institutions recognized to be 
of superior efficiency. This, however, is a substitute for 
genuine measurement since it presupposes prior scientific 
investigations upon which these standards have been based. 

Many studies in the interest of building better institu- 
tional programs have tended to follow the method of com- 
plete description, using both the observational and statistical 
techniques without much attempt at the actual measurement 
of influence either by the use of statistics or case studies. 
Such studies have often assumed criteria not strictly accept- 


*Op. cit., p. 113. 
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able for an acid test of influence upon the behavior and 
character of participants. Nevertheless, studies of this 
type have performed a real function and have an important 
contribution to make to the understanding of the struc- 
ture and functions of social organizations. Accurate and 
complete description by any objective technique, whether 
it be graphic, statistical, or literary, is an indispensable tool 
of all social science and affords an essential background 
for the mofe quantitative or more analytical types of meas- 
urement. 

Likewise, the place of logical analysis and synthesis in 
studies of this type is sometimes overlooked. Case studies 
and statistical tables or correlations are meaningless and 
futile without careful and thoroughgoing interpretation 
which depends for its validity upon the avoidance of logical 
fallacies. The interpretation of the organized data of a 
research, for example, is inadequate unless based upon a 
comprehensive review of all available materials in the 
study which have any possible bearing upon the point in 
question. Sociological facts have a great variety of rami- 
fications and interrelationships which demand a more com- 
prehensive visualization of data than is usually customary 
among students of social problems or even among specialists 
in different techniques of research. 


THE BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 

The foregoing paragraphs, which have dealt with some 
aspects of the problem of evaluating the work of social 
institutions and the measurement of their influence, have 
been introductory to the methods of a study whose purpose 
has been the evaluation of the boys’ club, an institution 
which embraces a variety of educational, recreational, and 
character-building activities. In 135 cities and towns 
throughout the United States, 260 separate boys’ clubs with 
a total membership of 247,000 (on January 1, 1932) have 


been organized and are in operation. The gross assets 


‘Data on the work of the boys’ clubs in the United States are to be found in the 1932 
January Yearbook of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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of these clubs (organizations used exclusively for boys, not 
including 172 clubs with 185,841 members connected with 
such institutions as settlements and community houses) 
including buildings, equipment, and camps is set at $20,- 
975,000. Annual operating expenses ure approximately 
$2,133,400. A total of 5,386 boys’ workers are required 
to staff these 260 clubs. 

The boys’ club program, although differently organized 
in different units, may be divided into physical, health, 
musical, vocational, and general aspects. The physical 
activities include athletics and gymnastics with Red Cross 
courses. The health program emphasizes physical exami- 
nations and dental clinics with resultant medical and dental 
treatments. The musical work involves the development 
of bands, orchestras, and vocal groups. The vocational 
classes are organized to teach woodworking, plastic arts, 
household arts, graphic arts, and miscellaneouus activities 
including aeroplane modeling, auiomechanics, barbering, 
chemistry, office work, journalism, poultry raising, etc. 
Under the general aspects of the boys’ club program fall 
camping, group clubs, Boy Scout programs, club news- 
papers, dramatics, moving pictures, savings banks, and 
Evergreen Clubs (open 12 months). It should be noted 
that all these activities may not be in operation in a given 
club unit, and in different units emphasis upon certain types 
of activities may be different. 

Through this general type of program, the boys’ clubs 
assume that they are performing their cardinal function 
which is expressed in the motto of the national organiza- 
tion, “Character building for citizenship.’ This motto is 
well justified as a purpose, in theory at least, for these clubs 
minister largely to boys in sections of communities where 
recreational facilities are inadequate and where home life 
cannot offer sufficient leisure-time activities, particularly 
in congested urban areas. It has been generally believed 
and so stated by such persons as judges, editors, and social 
workers, as well as by business men and other laymen in- 
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terested in boys’ work, that the boys’ club has a decidedly 
preventive effect upon juvenile delinquency and consequently 
upon crime, and actually reduces delinquency and crime when 
it enters areas characterized by high delinquency rates. In 
appealing for funds the boys’ clubs themselves have come 
to place a major emphasis upon their effect on juvenile 
delinquency as a justification for their program. 

Questions have been raised,® however, as to whether or 
not boys’ clubs have had facilities extensive enough to reach 
a large percentage of the boy population requiring their 
influence and as to whether or not they have been successful 
in reaching effectively the delinquent and the potential de- 
linquent. In one instance where it was claimed that a 
striking reduction (73 per cent) in juvenile delinquency 
was brought about by the establishment of a large and 
vigorous boys’ club, it has been suggested that the reduction 
was more apparent than real and was produced by a change 
in the policy of the police in the precinct who paroled the 
boys apprehended to the boys’ club rather than bringing 
them into the juvenile court as had been done previously.® 
Just what this boys’ club unit was able to accomplish with 
these boys who had been paroled to it was not made clear 
in any subsequent study. The claims of another club unit 
were based upon the fact that a very small number (8 per 
cent) of the total delinquents of the community appearing 
upon the police blotter during a given year were boys’ club 
members.” The fallacy in the interpretation of such figures, 
if unchecked by more careful study, is obvious: If such a 
club, even though it has a membership of 5,000 boys, draws 
largely from the more privileged classes of the community, 
it is manifest that it could not possibly include a large per- 
centage of the delinquents of the community because it does 
not draw its membership from the areas of the city or the 
social groups from which the delinquents come. It is plain, 
therefore, that such claims, while they may be completely 


sThomas and Thomas, op. cit., p. 191 ff. 
Wbid., p. 193. 
Zbid., p. 194. 
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justified upon further analysis, can only be made with 
positive assurance on the basis of more objective scientific 
studies than have usually been possible in such cases. 

It is greatly to the credit of the boy’s clubs that they 
themselves have been among the first to recognize the need 
for research along these lines. This is indicated in the 
following statement made by the director of education of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America at the time of the formulation 
of the research plan embodied in the Boys’ Club Study.’ 


For more than a year, we in the Boys’ Clubs of America 
have been convinced that our rather striking claims as to the 
effects of the Boys’ Club in the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency ought to be subjected to the test of thorough and 
accurate scientific research. 

In its promotional and service activities, our organization 
during the 21 years of its existence has consistently placed 
a rather marked emphasis upon the educational, developmental, 
and health-promoting activities of the Boys’ Club, but during 
the past few years, with the ever increasing discussion of 
crime and delinquency, we are conscious of a marked change 
of emphasis; so that today the appeal of our work for personal 
and financial support has come to be quite largely upon this 
basis. The literature which comes to our office from the local 
clubs relating to campaigns for their regular support as well 
as for capital investments in buildings and equipment, very 
generally plays up the menace of undirected leisure and both 
directly and by implication makes large claims for the Club 
as a means of reducing boy delinquency. 

You are probably familiar with some of the more striking 
of these claims, such, for example, as that based upon the state- 
ment of Judge Arnold of Chicago that the Union League Boys’ 
Club® in that city caused a decline of 73 per cent in juvenile 
crime in the district it served, and that in the neighborhood 
of the Boys’ Club of New York 60 per cent less juvenile 
delinquency is found than in other similar areas on the lower 
East Side. These two claims have recently played a significant 
part in the financing of two new club buildings costing about 
a million dollars. 

No one has ever definitely traced the causal relation between 
the activities of these two clubs and the community conditions 
as revealed by the percentages given above—figures we have 

‘Excerpt from a letter from Mr. R. K. Atkinson, Director of Education, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, Inc., addressed to a oe of the board of trustees of the Bureau of Social 
Hygi iene and dated December 8, 


1927. 
or a description of this club see Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gongs 
n ‘Chicago (Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 520-523 
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no valid reason to question, yet if the remedy is as effective as 
such figures would indicate the good news should be widely 
broadcast, and if they cannot be substantiated we must modify 
our claims. There is a real opportunity here for an honest 
piece of research. 

Obviously the assumption that boys’ clubs are preventive 
of crime is of far-reaching significance, if true, because 
of the possibility of a more widespread application of the 
boys’ club program to the solution of the vitally important 
problem of American crime. It is for this reason that it 
has been pertinently pointed out that if “the claims of 
certain of these clubs are correct, it would be very impor- 
tant to know as fully as possible the conditions which have 
produced this relative success.’”*° To test the validity of 
this assumption by means of a more careful scientific study 
than had been possible heretofore, seemed, therefore, to 
be a proper and important undertaking. The Boys’ Clubs 
of America** were interested in securing an impartial 
scientific study of this type and took the initiative in the 
fall of 1927 in having a university” through the depart- 
ment of sociology of its School of Education undertake 
such a research project. The project has been financed 
through a gift of $37,500 by the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
of New York City with a liberal provision of scholarships 
by New York University. The author of this article, be- 
cause of his studies of boy life and the group factors in 
juvenile delinquency in Chicago,** was asked to become 
the director of the investigation; and the project, the Boys’ 
Club Study of New York University, was initiated in the 
spring of 1928 with the full codperation of the boys’ clubs. 

It is important to note a fundamental characteristic of 
this study, however, which differentiates it from some simi- 
lar undertakings; viz., that while an essential part of the 
plan of research was the codperation of the national organi- 
zation of boys’ clubs, as well as that of the boys’ club 


10Thomas and Thomas, op. cét., p. 195. 
11Then the Boys’ Club Federation of America. 
143New York University. 

18See Thrasher, op. cit. 
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units whose programs were to be the subject of scientific 
scrutiny, yet financing by a research foundation and 
organization of the project in a university assured a com- 
plete independence of the agency conducting the research 
from any control or influence of any kind emanating from 
any boys’ club group or organization. Thus, it may be 
discerned that the outcome of this study will be free from 
any bias arising from a personal, professional, or financial 
interest vested in the institution evaluated. In this way 
one of the fundamental shortcomings of self-evaluation 
by an organization, even when undertaken in the most im- 
partial spirit, has been removed. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF STUDY 


The general purpose of the Boys’ Club Study is the deter- 
mination of the effects of boys’ clubs upon their members 
and upon nonmembers in the local areas which they serve, 
with especial reference to the reduction of delinquency and 
its prevention. The plan of research includes a study of 
six boys’ club units, three in Greater New York and three 
outside New York City.* 


In order to determine whether or not a boys’ club has 
the effect of influencing the conduct of its members in 
desirable ways it is necessary to use a comparative method. 
In the first place, the types of boys who are being influ- 
enced by the club and their backgrounds must be discovered 
in order to determine whether the club is reaching the type 
of boy whose conduct needs most to be improved. Secondly, 
it is necessary to compare club boys with nonclub boys 
to see if the same types of boys in the club become less 
problems after participating in club activities than those 
outside. In the third place, the boys who join the club 
must be compared with themselves before and after they 


14Jt should be noted that these six club units and the areas they serve are to remain 
anonymous so far as published reports are concerned. The results of this research will 
be significant from the standpoint of the principles involved without the identification of 
localities, staff, or participants in the boys’ club program. 

So far as possible, all methods described in these articles have been applied to a single 
boys’ club unit and the area which it serves in order that the conclusions from the Study 
may be supported by as much interrelated data as possible in the same social situation. 
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join to determine whether or not, other things being equal, 
their conduct improves with participation in club activities. 
In the fourth place, boys who drop out and cease to be 
members or boys who are more or less casual members 
(in-and-out) must be compared with nonmembers, with 
themselves before joining and during the period of partici- 
pation, and with boys who remain members in the club. 
The “outs” are a particularly important group because a 
certain percentage of them represent boys whom the club 
program has failed to hold for one reason or another. 
And, in the fifth place, a number of comparisons need to be 
made between various groups within the club itself, such as 
comparisons of different intermediate clubs of which there 
may be as many as fifty or sixty in a single large boys’ club 
unit, or comparisons of boys who are leaders and the more 
active participants in club activities with boys whose club 
status is less favorable. 

In order to secure data upon which to base these com- 
parisons and to discover other facts which are contributory 
to the main problem of the study, it is necessary to employ 
scientific methods: | 

1. The case-study method, which attempts to investigate 
the whole boy as a person in his total situation in order to 
determine all the factors which play upon him and to give 
a basis for an analysis of his conduct in tegms of the prob- 
able causes involved. 

2. The statistical method, which coun##various types of 
boys and the characteristics they display, in order to de- 
scribe the various groups of boys, to discover indexes and 
correlations, and to suggest causal relationships. 

3. The ecological method, which is a study of the dis- 
tribution of various types of boys and the characteristics 
of their social backgrounds in the area of study. 

A discussion of each of these methods as applied to the 
problems of the Boys’ Club Study is presented by staff 
members” in the articles which follow. 


15 See the Contributors’ Page at the end of this issue of THz JOURNAL for identification 
of the staff members who have contributed t articles. 
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CASE STUDIES IN THE BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 
R. L. WHITLEY 


The influence of institutions may be observed by the 
manner in whith they express themselves in the life organi- 
zation of their participants—by the way in which the values 
they represent are reflected in the attitudes and behaviors 
of their members. This influence can be observed by a 
careful study of overt behavior which is definitely associated 
with participation in institutional relationships; or by an 
inquiry into the participant’s scheme of life, his attitudes, 
his experience as he reacts to it, noting at what points the 
influence of the institution enters; or by recording his be- 
havior in the institution and elsewhere and determining the 
extent to which it follows definitions laid down in the 
institutional pattern. 


The institution has a definite policy and a definite scheme 
of relationships for putting this policy into operation.’ 
Its effectiveness is determined by the extent to which its 
functionaries and its program are able to impart its patterns 
of behavior to its participants. To measure its effective- 
ness other influences which are likely to accomplish the same 
results must be understood and accounted for. Adequate 
data upon influences which are likely to contradict institu- 
tional definitio ust also be available. To determine 
the influence of a school or of a boys’ club upon the behavior 
of its charges, it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
of what it hopes to accomplish, of the nature of the charges 
for whom it is responsible, and of its influence in relation 
to the other influences which are playing upon its partici- 
pants. It is also necessary to describe the methods used 
by school or club in imparting a scheme of life, and to 
record concretely how these methods function in the social 
situations involving its participants. 


For a definition of the institution, see William Graham Summer’s Folkways (Boston 
Ginn and Company, 1907). 
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The person? brings to the institution a definite equip- 
ment, in the way of intelligence, temperament, physical 
constitution, attitudes, habits, a philosophy of life, which 
it must recognize, and which will condition the extent to 
which its influence can be made effective. He also brings 
a body of experiences which have formulated themselves 
into ways of behaving and which have already selected 
from the environment numbers of stimuli to which he is 
responsive. Moreover, he already has status in a number 
of groups, in some of which his réle is satisfying, while in 
others it may be unpleasant. His behavior in one group, 
therefore, cannot be understood except in terms of his 
behavior in a variety of other groups. The extent to which 
he becomes a real participant in the activities of the institu- 
tion will be determined by the extent to which he feels 
impelled to belong there. If the institution touches but 
lightly his interests and wishes, if it cannot make a direct 
and personal appeal to him, it is not expected that it will 
modify his attitudes or behavior to any extent. 

The person moves in two kinds of situations: those which 
are selected for him and those which he selects for himself. 
The school is representative of the first type; the boys’ club 
ordinarily represents the second. Every boy under a certain 
age must attend school; boys in areas served by boys’ clubs 
may choose whether or not they will be members of a club, 
of a gang, or of neither. The success of the school in its 
task can be determined to some extent by objective achieve- 
ment tests and by an observation of the behavior of the 
child in his group life. It expects, among other things, 
stereotyped forms of behavior; it imparts a definite content 
in its curriculum. The boys’ club, on the other hand, looks 
for its end products in terms of attitudes and of behavior, 
which may be determined, but which are not so tangible as 
some of the more obvious results of schooling. 

The fundamental relationship in which ideas, knowledge, 


*The term person has a technical meaning; viz., the individual in his social relationship 
or “the individual plus status.’ 
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and attitudes develop is a social situation in which person- 
alities are interacting with each other. In such situations 
the individual may or may not wish to achieve a satisfactory 
status, but in any event, attitudes and the behaviors of 
other people are constantly stimulating him and provoking 
responses. 

His responses in any situation are conditioned by his 
ability, by his emotional equipment, by his physical consti- 
tution, by attitudes and habits already formed, and by 
wishes already functioning. 


The question of the effect of a boys’ club on a given boy, 
then, is bound up with determining what his equipment is; 
with knowing his previous and present groups and the past 
and present influences conditioning him; and with a study 
of his attitudes, his habits, his wishes, and his roles in his 
social milieu. What was he when he entered the club situa- 
tion? What changes have occurred in his behavior since 
then? Have these changes in behavior been due to the club 
or to other influences in the community? 

The answers to these questions involve a complete study 
of the whole person in the total range of his experiences 
in his social world. This purpose the case study attempts 
to accomplish. The case method is in part descriptive; 
the person is described as accurately as existing techniques 
permit by the physician, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist; he is described also by those who have known him in 
his social situations; furthermore, he describes himself and 
his experiences. Upon the basis of this information he is 
studied as completely as possible in relation to his social 
backgrounds. The case study emphasizes the process by 
which the person has become what he is, and is therefore 
interested in behavior sequences and trends rather than the 
mere aggregation of facts about him. Rather than merely 
stating what his physical constitution or level of intelligence 
is, for example, this method attempts to describe how his 
equipment, physical or mental, has defined him in relation 
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to his fellows, has created a role for him, has conditioned 
his responses in his social groups. 

Some of the situations and influences in the community 
which may contribute to the development of attitudes on 
the part of the boy are the family, the school, the boys’ 
club, the motion picture, play groups, gangs, members of 
the opposite sex, newspapers, radios, the church, policemen, 
older boys, neighborhood gossip and opinion, social work- 
ers, burlesques, penny arcades, prostitutes, criminals, pool 
halls, taxi dance halls, novels, magazines, institutions for 
delinquents, other nationality and racial groups, courts, 
probation officers, speakeasies, etc. The problem of 
determining the extent to which any one of a number of 
such influences has entered the life of the person demands 
an approach that studies his total situation rather than any 
given segment of it. This point of view is fundamental, 
not only to valid case-study method, but to the science of 
sociology itself. 

Having the above considerations in mind, it was the 
writer’s task to study a group of about 60 problem 
boys to determine the effects of the program of a boys’ 
club unit upon them.® It was felt that studies of such boys 
who had been club members would reveal how the club 
actually functioned with reference to the truant, the delin- 
quent, or the otherwise unadjusted boy. All the boys studied 
intensively lived in the area served by one club unit; 
they had been defined at one time or another as problems 
by the school or as delinquents by the courts; for purposes 
of study access was had to them through educational or 
correctional institutions. They ranged in age from about 
twelve to seventeen years. The problems for which they 
were treated ranged, in seriousness, from disobedience in 
the classroom to the possession of firearms and to robbery. 
The studies made of them brought to light other problems 
as serious as those for which they had originally been dealt 


sA number of additional case studies of problem boys and their brothers from a boys’ club 
area—some members, some nonmembers of the club—have been made available through 
the codperation of the Crime Commission of New York State. 
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with. About one half of them had boys’ club experience, 
and half of them had not. 

Information about these boys was secured from the boys 
themselves, their teachers, their associates, their siblings, 
their parents, social workers, public-school records, the 
records of organizations which had served them or their 
families,* probation officers, etc. 

The boys were studied in several types of situations. 
About fifteen of them were observed in their family groups, 
several of them over a period of a year or more; they all 
sat for several interviews in which information was soli- 
cited concerning their backgrounds and attitudes; the writer 
studied two groups of them personally in the boys’ club 
where practically all their juvenile male associates from the 
block where they lived were organized into the club situa- 
tion; several of them were subjected to study in behavior 
clinics; many of them were observed in a variety of school 
situations such as the classroom, the pupil-teacher situation, 
play situation, the shop (wood and metal work), the assem- 
bly period, the physical-exercise period, the disciplinary 
situation, and in a variety of informal groupings. A number 
of them were observed in their play activities on the street, 
in their gang groups, in the writer’s home, in the motion- 
picture theater, and in a number of groupings in different 
parts of the city outside their own neighborhoods. The 
effort was made to observe the boys in as many natural 
groupings as possible where they were free to initiate their 
own activities largely unimpeded by the adult world. 

Exhaustive studies were made of several boys to deter- 
mine in detail their personalities and their social situations 
in order to discover the ways in which the boys’ club had 
influenced them and in which they had reacted to its pro- 
gram. These studies were designed also to determine how 
other institutional and group definitions were imparted to 
them. 

Each boy was given one, and several boys were given 


‘Names of the families of all the boys were cleared through the Social Service Exchange. 
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more than one physical examination. Practically all of the 
boys were given the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence tests,° and more than half of them were given 
the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude test. A few of the boys 
were given psychiatric interviews by qualified psychiatrists 
in child guidance clinics and hospitals. The writer used the 
Woodworth-Matthews Psychoneurotic Inventory’ as a 
guide to one phase of the interviews with most of the boys, 
because it covered a wide range of attitudes which might 
be highly charged emotionally and, hence, significant in 
understanding their behavior. It was felt that such an 
approach would be more satisfactory than an unguided 
interview in which the writer or a psychiatrist followed 
his own “hunches.” 

The interviews with the boys to secure from them 
information relating to their general experience and atti- 
tudes was guided by a schedule which itemized the pertinent 
backgrounds. More than half of the boys were interviewed 
concerning their motion-picture experiences. Several boys 
sat in interviews on more than a dozen different occasions.* 


The observations of the boys were guided by schedules 
which the writer prepared.® The records of the behavior 
of the boys observed were written in detail and concretely 
as soon as possible after the observations were made. The 
writer was able to record most of what was said in an 
interview with a typewriter which he used during the inter- 
view period. 

The writer experimented with a “controlled-observer’’ 
technique in the school situation but found it unfitted to the 
task at hand. He had several observers reporting simul- 
taneously on the behavior of the same boy, noting the 


5See Lewis M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (New York: Houghton Miffiin 
Company, 1916). ’ ; a , 

*See J. L. Stenquist, Measurements of Mechanical Ability (New York: Columbia Con- 
tributions to Education, 1923); also, Stenquist Assembling Tesis of General Mechanical 
Ability, Description and Manual of Directions (Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Company, 1922) . 

7A discussion of this inventory may be had in John Slawson’s The Delinquent Boy (Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1926.). E 

8’For a more detailed discussion of the interview method as used by the writer, see his 
“Interviewing the Problem Boy,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, October 
and November 1931. 

9See ‘‘The Observation of the Problem Boy,” Jbid., February 1930. 
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occurrence and recurrence of rigidly defined behavior acts 
by means of checks on a hand chart. This technique, which 
was interesting from the standpoint of a methodology, did 
not yield sufficient information about a boy, however, to 
make its continuance advisable. Time and resources were 
lacking to work out norms or to gather a sufficient number 
of observations on each boy and on the group as a whole 
to justify statistical tabulation. Furthermore, the boys 
resented being observed in this manner, and registered such 
opposition that it was apparent that the observers were 
recording the responses of the boys to themselves rather 
than their responses to each other and to the school per- 
sonnel. Another difficulty of this method was to record 
acts sufficiently significant for behavior and personality 
diagnosis. 

Every effort was made to make the case studies of the 
boys comparable with each other. It was not possible to 
give intelligence tests and to administer the psychoneurotic 
interviews to all of them, because of the practical difficul- 
ties encountered, because boys dropped out of school during 
the course of the study, and because of the time limitations 
of the study itself. Sufficient information was secured 
about each boy, however, to give a definite idea of the extent 
to which the boys’ club had entered into his experiences, 
to compare his background with that of nonmembers, and 
to see the boys’ club in relation to the other influences to 
which he was subject. 

An effort was made to check the accuracy of the state- 
ments given by the boys by comparing their statements with 
statements of others about them, by comparing statements 
about an identical experience given by the same boy at 
different times (internal consistency), and by comparing 
his statement with records of various institutions. More 
important than factual accuracy, however, is the fact that 
the boy’s statement of his experiences and attitudes repre- 
sents his response to his social world. If a boys’ club mem- 
ber conceived of himself as a gangster, sex offender, pick- 
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pocket, or some other undesirable social type, and recounted 
experiences in keeping with this rdle, it was at once evident 
that the boys’ club had not altered undesirable attitudes. 
If, on the other hand, his conception of himself and his 
reaction to his environment were consistent with approved 
social definitions and specifically with definitions observed 
to be imparted as a result of participation in the club, it 
was clear that he had been influenced desirably. 

It has been indicated above that the case study is in part 
descriptive. Another important characteristic of the 
method is its analytical approach to its synthesized data. 
The analysis of the behavior of a given boy with reference 
to the influence of the boys’ club on his behavior has been 
effected in several ways. Analysis is made by logical in- 
ference, by noting related sequences in behavior and the 
point at which the boys’ club influence enters these sequences, 
by noting the extent to which the boy is a product of other 
influences, etc. The following formulations of essential 
organization of data are suggestive of the method em- 
ployed: 

1. A statement as to whether the boy had physical or intel- 
lectual limitations which would interfere with the influence of 
the club by creating a special réle for him. 

2. A statement of emotional conflicts which might militate 
against the influence of the club: such emotional problems as 
fear of the boys in the neighborhood where the club was 
located; decided emotional instability making it impossible 
for him to associate at all satisfactorily with other boys; a 
lack of emotional attachments which the club could utilize in 
developing loyalties to social values; etc. 

3. A determination of his interests and wishes and whether 
they centered in the program of the club or in activities not 
related to it. 

4. A determination of the groups vital to the boy in which 
he desired status, and the patterns of behavior in evidence 
in such groups. This involves a knowledge as to whether any 
group vital to the boy participated in the program of the club 
or carried on its activities outside the club. 


5. A statement of groups to which he had been responsive 
in the past, and of the patterns of behavior in evidence in such 


groups. 
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6. A statement of the habits which he had worked out as a 
result of his experience, such as habits of regularity, industry, 
respect for other people’s rights, respect for accepted social 
symbols in his community; habits as evidenced by his conception 
of the values in question as well as by his behavior towards 
them. Some boys, for instance, habitually play truant, steal, 
engage in depredations on property, openly flaunt themselves 
in the face of adult authority, while others do not. Some boys 
consistently adjust themselves to the requirements imposed in 
the school, in their families, in the boys’ club, etc., while others 
do not. Some boys give a verbal statement of attitudes per- 
fectly consistent with accepted social values in the community; 
some boys express attitudes which are at variance with the 
social code at many points. 

7. A statement of the extent to which a boy has participated 
in the program of the club, of the respects in which the club 
interests him, of the extent to which he values his status in 
that group, of the extent to which he accepts club definitions 
as his own definitions of the situation. 

8. A statement of any changes in behavior and attitudes 
which seem to have been associated with participation in the 
program of the club and the process involved in such changes, 
or the extent to which the boy’s reaction patterns remain the 
same although he participates in the program of the club. 

9. A statement of the reasons, as given by the boy himself, 
as to why he does not participate in the program of the club. 

10. A statement of the agencies in the community which 
have brought to the boy’s attention the program of the club 
and of methods used by any persons or groups to invite 
his participation in the club, and his response to these efforts. 

11. A statement of the attitudes assumed towards the club 
by the groups most vital to him, such as the family, the gang, 
other groups which the boy respects, etc. 

12. A comparison of the boys’ club experiences of the boy 
with his other experiences. 

13. A comparison of the stated attitudes, behaviors, abilities, 
physical constitutions, temperament, social backgrounds of boys 
by pairs properly equated, one of whom is a member of the 
club, one of whom 1s not. 

14. A statement of the methods used by the club for enlisting 
the boy’s interest in its program, for developing traits of 
character, for changing his behavior, and for communicating 
to him community values, and a statement of his responses to 
these methods. 


It is a relatively simple matter, by the use of such pro- 
cesses of inference as are outlined above, to determine 
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whether or not a boy’s attitudes and behavior patterns 
correspond with the requirements laid down by the club. 
It is a much more difficult matter to determine whether or 
not this is to be attributed to the influence of the club. 
The answer to such a question is probably the greatest 
strength of the case-study method, for it attempts to 
describe the boy in all of the relationships in which he 
moves, and it lays a sound foundation of interrelated facts 
for determining by logical analysis the relative importance 
of the various influences to which he has been subjected. 
A method which does not get complete data on single cases 
cannot adequately describe the complex social situations 
within which boys move and, therefore, cannot provide the 
groundwork for logical inferences with regard to effective 
influences. 

Attitude scales, paper-and-pencil tests, psychoneurotic 
inventories, intelligence tests, and statistical associations, 
when used as numerical indices of personality, throw but 
scant, and, at best, indirect light on questions relating to 
process as distinguished from an accretion of facts; such 
methods reveal the association of phencmena but do not 
indicate how and why the phenomena are associated. Meas- 
urement presupposes units which are fixed and unchanging, 
which do not vary with the situation, but remain constant. 
It is this variable aspect of social behavior, its disposition 
to change in response to impinging stimuli, that makes 
quantitative measurement so difficult. Since behavior is 
changeable and dynamic, is responsive to changing situa- 
tions, a method of study is demanded which recognizes 
it as such and which makes an effort to describe it as it 
reacts to complex and changing stimuli. Quantitative 
measurement of behavior is valuable and revealing, but it 
cannot perform the functions of complete description and 
analysis of social phenomena. 


By process we mean a series of related changes (se- 
quences) occurring in a series of related situations, any one 
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change being explained in terms of preceding changes and 
in terms of the situations in which they occurred. Process 
as referring to persons means related changes in attitudes 
and behavior (behavior sequences), one change growing 
out of those preceding and behavior at any one state in 
the sequence being determined by preceding changes in 
preceding situations which have defined the relationships 
of the person to the situation in question. Intelligence of 
a given kind, for instance, may place the person in any one 
of a number of processes, depending upon the situations in 
which it is defined and upon how the person reacts to these 
situations. We expect to find the relationship between 
mental defect and delinquency not by stating that some 
delinquents are morons (for many are not), but by de- 
scribing the manner by which mental defect limits the 
ability of the person to respond in his groups, the defini- 
tions of this limited or inadequate response by the groups in 
question, and the role created by the defect for the person 
concerned—the rdle of the person being defined in terms 
of the behavior of his groups towards him and of his con- 
ception of himself in relation to these groups as well as 
in terms of his overt behavior towards them. 

The case-study method by recognizing this variable aspect 
of social behavior, by picturing completely the person in his 
social backgrounds, using every method that promises 
knowledge about him, is adequate in studying personal 
behavior in enabling us both to see a person as he is at a 
given moment in time and space, and in enabling us to see 
the process by which he arrived at what he is—the in- 
fluences which, at various points in his life, developed at- 
titudes on his part that further conditioned his responses 
to his world of experience. 

The criticism has been made that the case-study method 
is not scientific. Critics complain that because the soci- 


10Karl Pearson, in his Grammar of Science (London: Walter Scott, 1892), looks upon 
science as method. It has been defined by others, however, as a body of phenomena, the 
behavior of which can be predicted with mathematical certainty; or as the method which 
can predict with mathematical certainty the phenomena with which it deals. 
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ologist cannot manipulate human behavior as machines, 
chemicals, and the phenomena of the physical world can be 
manipulated, that because he cannot predict mathematically 
and invariably human behavior, he is not a scientist.- It 
should be pointed out, however, that human personalities 
are fundamentally different from the phenomena of the 
physical world even though compounded of elements most 
of which can be analyzed in the laboratory. The ability 
to reason, to modify responses extensively, to use a lan- 
guage, to handle abstract ideas, to conceptualize experience, 
to remember and anticipate experiences not immediate to 
the senses are distinctly human phenomena which clearly 
differentiate human behavior from other types. These 
peculiarities of human reactions suggest that, if we are 
to have an adequate method for the study of social be- 
havior, it must be adapted to the peculiarities of a great 
part of its data which cannot be measured in quantitative 
terms. 

The point needs to be made that the sociologist is deal- 
ing primarily not with organic phenomena, but with social 
phenomena. The behavior of the person as an organism 
can be profitably approached by comparing it with behavior 
in the animal world. But in the respects noted above 
social behavior is different from animal behavior. These 
differences" between human and other phenomena demand 
a method, therefore, which essays to study human behavior 
as human behavior and not as something else. Even in 
biology, however, where remarkable progress has been 
made in a description of organic phenomena the latest judg- 
ment is that the organism must be studied as a whole and 
that separate unit causes are by no means fully explanatory. 
The case-study method utilizes every technique likely to 
reveal pertinent data about the human personality as such, 
attempts to learn as much about the person as possible, and 


11This distinction is clearly put by Robert Briffault in ‘‘Evolution of Human Species,”’ 
Scientia, June 1927. The article also appears in The Making of Man (New York: Modern 
Library, 1931), edited by U. F. Calverton. 
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having done this, to give some order and meaning to the 
materials gathered.” 


CASE STUDIES OF TRUANTS 


In order to achieve the valuable insights into mechanisms 
of behavior in relation to the boys’ club made possible only 
through the case-study method, investigations of nine truant 
boys were made by Ethel Reed Jasspon, a staff member 
of the Boys’ Club Study. These studies included physical 
examination, psychiatric interview, a battery of psycholo- 
gical tests, and a social case history. The boys’ club history 
of each case has been followed up over a period of three 
years. To indicate the vast amount of data which must be 
obtained in the development of adequate case studies, it 
may be pointed out that the summaries of these nine cases 
require 354 typewritten pages. 


CASE STUDIES OF SUPERIOR BOys** 


Case studies of a number of superior boys have been 
completed using methods comparable with those described 
above so far as applicable to this type of boy. 


In selecting boys for this study the criteria of superiority 
adopted have been sociological—his réle in the group, etc.— 
rather than physical or psychological. A boy was regarded 
as superior because he occupied a position of leadership in 
some phase of the life of his own juvenile community. His 
reputation among adults in his social world was also con- 
sidered. Some of the characteristics considered singly or in 
combination as qualifying a boy as superior were energy and 
initiative, fine personality, popularity among his peers, demon- 
strated ability in athletics, leadership in dramatic, literary, or 
other activities at school or in recreation centers, and reputation 
for reliability and general ability among adults, including 
parents, teachers, and recreation leaders. In addition the boys 
were observed before being selected for this work in recreational 
situations where they had a chance to display their ability to 

~ 142A more detailed discussion of the various approaches utilized by the case-study method , 
of the analysis of qualitative material, and of other contributions which the case study 
may make in research may be found in the writer’s ‘““The Case-Study as a Method of Re- 
search,’’ Social Forces, May 1932. 

13Under the supervision of the director of the Boys’ Club Study. For a full account 
of the use of the superior boy in this study, see Frederic M. Thrasher, ‘“‘Social Attitudes 


of Superior Boys in an Interstitial Community,” contained in Social Altitudes (New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931), edited by Kimball Young. 
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express themselves, and to interpret their own observations 
to members of their own group.!4 


Just as in the study of problem boys, case studies have 
revealed the mechanisms making for truancy and delin- 
quency in relation to boys’ club influence; so in the case of 
superior boys, insights have been obtained as to the factors 
and jnfluences contributing to such superiority in relation 
to the effect of boys’ club participation or its absence. 

I¢ is obvious that a study of boys’ club contacts in the 
full setting of social, physical, and psychological back- 
grounds made possible by the case-study approach is far 
more revealing as to the underlying explanation of boys’ 
club influence or its absence than any other type of investi- 
gation. The limitations of the method for purposes of 
generalization upon large numbers of cases, however, are 
also apparent; hence, the problem of the measurement of 
influence necessitates the use of all other available methods 
of social research which can be employed concomitantly to 
throw light upon the problems indicated. We turn, then 
to statistical and ecological methods and related and 
subsidiary studies, which will be presented in the following 
pages. 


“Young, op. cii., pp. 239-40. 




















THE STATISTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 


JANET FOWLER NELSON 


That statistics has become an invaluable tool in social 
research is being increasingly recognized. ‘Occasionally 
one hears protest from those who do not fully understand 
its nature or its inevitableness. And far too seldom there 
is raised a feeble cry against its misapplication.’”* Indeed 
it is this !atter point which has perhaps induced the most 
bitter controversy. The literature is full of pseudo-statis- 
tics: pseudo in the sense that statistical methods and for- 
mulae have been employed in the treatment of data of 
doubtful value, of data lacking genuine quantitativeness; in 
the sense that the premises on which the statistical formulae 
have been constructed have not been fulfilled; in the sense 
that glaring misinterpretation and exaggeration of the 
meaningfulness of the results has been indulged in. As 
Dorothy S. Thomas points out, the strength of the statis- 
tical method lies in the fact that it devises and prescribes 
units of measurement which presuppose that the data must 
be quantitative and objective. It is limited, however, by 
the security and genuine quantitativeness of the data them- 
selves and both statistical manipulation and subsequent 
interpretation of results depend upon the rigid assumptions 
on the basis of which the formulae were originally devised. 
However, in turning to statistics one must recognize that 
the investigator is accepting merely a substitute for experi- 
ment. “Although never giving the certainty that results 
from perfectly controlled experiment, it is a method which 
provides a basis for evaluating relationships obiectively.’”” 
Moreover, statistics as such is primarily interested in varia- 
tion. The data must be variable and must be collective 
since the value of the method lies in its capacity to indicate 


1Frank A. Ross, ‘‘On Generalization from Limited Social Data,’’ Social Forces, X (Octo- 


ber 1931), p. 32 ff. ete : : : : 
2Dorothy Swaine Thomas, ‘‘Statistics in Social Research,’’ American Journal of Soci- 


ology, XXXV, No. 1, pp. 1-17. 
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trends, tendencies, and relationships. The statistical 
method also has an important descriptive function and is 
indispensable in practical program planning. 

We are primarily concerned here with the statistical as- 
pects of the Boys’ Club Study, whose purpose has been set 
forth in a preceding article.» How many statistics help to 
answer the questions of the investigation and what is its 
relation to the other aspects of the research? 


One of the major methods of the Boys’ Club Study as 
a whole includes the extensive development of descriptive 
studies of the boys’ club area and its inhabitants, involving 
the use of life histories and behavior documents with 
particular reference to the individual’s activities in the club 
and his reactions to the club.* Obviously, these materials 
are exceedingly important and throw a great deal of light 
on the adjustment processes. They indicate at what points 
changes in behavior occur, and what forces seem to be 
determinants of these changes. But they yield no objective 
measurement of influence. Nevertheless, these materials 
are rich; they should lead to important inferences and fur- 
ther hypotheses. 


The preceding method must go hand in hand with 
the statistical approach, wherein simple indices, based on 
representative samplings of the group under consideration, 
are evolved which give a more objective, if more limited ap- 
proach to the measurement of influence. In so far as the 
data are sound and the methods of analysis adequate, thie 
aspect of the research is of equal importance with that of 
the case study and the simple verifiable results obtained 
stand on their own merits. The statistical treatment of the 
data of the Boys’ Club Study indicates differences (in 
measurable, verifiable, and objective terms) between the 
boys’ club group and the community as a whole. It also is 
concerned with descriptive and characteristic differences of 
groups within the boys’ club. 


See p. 4. 
‘See p. 17. 
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The statistical method has been used in many of the 
minor studies included in the whole research program of 
the Boys’ Club Study. But except for the studies of truancy 
and delinquency, and of the public library, which are dis- 
cussed elsewhere, there may be said to be three major 
statistical phases of the investigation: 

1. The statistical analysis of a boys’ club (intensive) 
area in terms of basic sociological data, controlling factors 
of truancy, delinquency, and boys’ club membership. This 
study is based primarily on State census material (1925, 
corrected as of 1929). 

2. A comparative study of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents in terms of intelligence and emotional stability. 
This study, psychostatistical in method, by using the same 
instruments of measurement as did Slawson® in his study 
of delinquents, makes possible a comparison of delinquent 
boys (Slawson) with nondelinquents living in a high-rate 
delinquency area (boys’ club area) ; it also compares boys’ 
club and eligible but non-boys’ club groups. 

3. Membership study of the same boys’ club unit. This, 
by far the most elaborate of the three. projects, uses the 
Hollerith system to study, from the opening of this unit 
for approximately three and one-half years, membership, 
turnover, and club activities in relation to correlative social 
and economic factors, other community contacts including 
school and job, and truancy and delinquency. 


1. THE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE BOYS’ CLUB 
(INTENSIVE) AREA 


In setting up this analysis of census material, boys’ club 
membership, and truancy and delinquency records, it was 
necessary first to determine the basic groups involved; i.e., 
basic for purposes of description and comparison. Since 
the primary consideration was the boys’ club, these groups 
easily divided into families of boys’ club members, families 
of eligible but non-boy’s club members, other families and 


sJohn Slawson, The Delinquent Boy (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1926). 
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individuals in the community.; Truancy and delinquency, 
our only available objective indices of antisocial behavior, 
were studied in terms of their incidence in the community 
as a whole, and in boys’ club versus non-boys’ club groups. 

Our next problem was to determine exactly what social 
and economic factors, both in terms of their own incidence 
and in terms of possible interrelationships, were available 
for statistical analysis. Basic information on the State 
census slips included data on individuals in each family 
unit in terms of: (a) nationality, (b) years in the United 
States, (c) citizenship, (d) size of family, (e) size of 
household, (f) age, (g) occupation. These, then, were the 
factors studied, and, except for tabulation by individuals 
in terms of an age distribution of all boys from six to six- 
teen, the family was considered the unit of tabulation. 
Such were the data which were available. The next ques- 
tion concerned itself with its adequacy and representative- 
ness. 

This was peculiarly important for this study for al- 
though boys’ club membership, truancy, and delinquency 
records were accepted as fairly objective evidence, we were 
aware of the limitations of the State census material. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out that this material is in- 
secure, although our house-to-house check in the fall of 
1929 probably reduces this source of error. Checking our 
figures on total population against an unemployment census 
we find that our records are probably based on about 78 
per cent of the total population. However, despite the 
adequacy of the size of our sample, we had no assurance 
of random sampling. The usual assumption in cases such 
as this is that if omissions have been random and have 
affected all groups similarly, results are not thereby dis- 
torted. Fortunately, however, it was possible to a certain 
extent to check this assumption. We possessed all truancy 
and delinquency records as of 1929-1930. Of these fami- 
lies, some appeared among the census slips; some did not, 
even though we knew they should have been included. The 
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latter, then, were located and surveyed individually for 
certain basic census information as of 1929 and boys’ club 
membership status. This ‘‘missed” group of truants and 
delinquents was then compared with those originally ap- 
pearing in our census records. We were able to conclude 
that on the whole the two groups did not greatly differ in 
terms of census data, although there was the suspicion that 
the broken home (no father) and possibly, as a result, 
illegal work during school hours or definite neglect (data 
from truancy records) were possible selective factors opera- 
ting against inclusion in our original census material. If 
this conclusion is applied to all “missed” families, results 
must be interpreted with this limitation in mind. 

Another particularly important problem to be considered 
is the control of dates. In order to keep this constant it 
was necessary to study all data as of one year; namely, 
1929. As has been previously noted, the census material 
was checked by house-to-house canvas in the fall of 1929, 
and appropriate changes and additions were noted. Tru- 
ancy and delinquency records were used as of 1929-1930, 
using the boys’ club membership year beginning in Septem- 
ber as the basis for selection. The 1929-1930 boys’ club 
membership was considered basic. Membership during 
preceding years was taken into account only in so far as 
the 1929-1930 group had been club members 1, 2, or 3 
years previously, plus an additional group of nonmembers 
labeled simply “previous members of club.” 

The statistical treatment of the data must next be con- 
sidered. Here, as is almost always true, the more simple 
the procedure, the more meaningful are the results in that 
complicated methods of examining the incidence and pos- 
sible relationships of various factors sometimes involve 
one in hazardous assumptions and procedure. The census 
data lent themselves primarily to a description of the area 
and to the detection of possible differences existing between 
families of boys’ club members (1-, 2-, or 3-year status), 
previous boys’ club members, truants and delinquents also 
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classified by boys’ club or nonclub status, and eligible but 
nonmembers. Results, therefore, were presented in terms 
of the incidence of various factors in these four major 
groups, in terms of simple distributions, and either in terms 
of per cent incidence or average incidence depending upon 
the type of data treated. Appropriate measures of vari- 
ations and of probable error have been computed when 
indicated. This study is based on records of 6,744 families 
and of 4,440 boys between the ages of six and sixteen. 

The first part of the report deals with an analysis of 
club membership (1-, 2-, or 3-year status, as well as previous 
membership in the club) in terms of total boy population. 
It also is concerned with the relative number of families of 
boys’ club members in the community. Truancy and delin- 
quency records are analyzed in relation to membership and 
nonmembership. Age distributions of all males in the 
community betwen the ages of six and sixteen are presented, 
classified appropriately by membership status as well as 
by truancy and delinquency records. 

The rest of this study is devoted to a statistical descrip- 
tion of the community, and, within the community group as 
a whole, to a comparison of families of boys’ club members, 
previous boys’ club members, eligible but nonmembers, and 
truant and delinquent groups in terms of the following 
factors: (1) birthplace of head of family; (2) recency of 
immigration; (3) citizenship status; (4) size of household; 
(5) size of immediate family; (6) occupational status of 
heads of families in terms of wages, also by classification 


of jobs; and (7) broken homes. 


2. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DELINQUENTS 
AND NONDELINQUENTS 


The second major statistical project, in this instance 
psychostatistical, is a duplication in methods and measuring 
instruments of part of Slawson’s study of the male juvenile 
delinquent.* It is based on intelligence-test records (Na- 


6John Slawson, op. cit. 
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tional Intelligence Test, Forms A and B) and Woodworth- 
Matthews Psycho-Neurotic Inventory scores of some 800 
boys contacted in the fall of 1929 through schools located 
in the area of this boys’ club unit. Without specific refer- 
ence to the boys’ club it was possible actually to examine a 
large group of boys some of whom were, some of whom 
were not, members of the club unit and to make appropriate 
comparisons. Results of this comparison are, of course, 
primarily descriptive in character. The data is presented 
in terms of distributions, measures of central tendency, and 
of variation of test scores with particular reference to signi- 
ficant differences. Perhaps more important are the com- 
parisons we are enabled to make not only with so-called 
unselected cases—i.e., the groups on which standardization 
was originally established—but also with Slawson’s results. 
In other words, we examined nondelinquents, but they 
were nondelinquents living in a community which contri- 
butes heavily to juvenile delinquency and also a community 
about which a great deal of correlative descriptive material 
is available. In the discussion of our findings and in our 
comparison, factors of age, nationality, and social status 
were either controlled or evaluated with established norms 
as well as with Slawson’s results. An extension of the 
study without reference to Slawson’s work consisted of a 
study of educational achievement ratings of the same boys 
in connection with which the whole problem of grade place- 
ment and the psychological implications involved were 
analyzed. Supplementing this study of the boys in a school 
situation is a minor study of teachers’ attitudes. Wick- 
man’s’ rating scales were employed, and his results used for 
purposes of comparison. 


3. MEMBERSHIP STUDY OF A LOCAL BOYS’ CLUB UNIT 
The third and certainly the most elaborate and inclusive 
of the statistical studies makes use of the Hollerith system* 


7E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Altitudes (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1928). 

*For a fuller explanation of the nature and value of this important statistical device see 
the following article. 
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to classify, sort, tabulate, and correlate all available data 
obtained from records and investigations of all members 
of this boys’ club unit for three and one-half years. It 
may be fairly said that its major emphasis is an analysis 
of membership, but membership in both its positive and 
negative aspects; membership in relation to club activities, 
to age, to factors of nationality, economic and social status; 
to problems of truancy and delinquency; and to the inter- 
relationship of various of these factors. 

The Hollerith project makes use of a statistical record 
card (a 45-column punch card)® for each boy on which is 
indicated all available information concerning each boy 
who has been a member of the boys’ club during any one 
of the four years of the Boys’ Club Study program. By a 
mechanical process these cards are then sorted, classified, 
and counted for any given factor or combination of factors. 
All cases, some 12,450 in number, are represented by sepa- 
rate cards. (The scope of the project is indicated by the 
fact that there are over 125,000 slips pertaining to one 
boys’ club unit alone and possibly four times that number 
in supplementary files.) The major problem involved, 
however, has been so to code and record the data that dates 
may be held constant and all correlative material may be 
examined as of any given year. In other words we have 
been interested not only in cumulative records of truancy 
and delinquency within the club but in their relation to 
membership status as of each of our four years; in the 
same way we needed records not only of gross participation 
in one or more club activities, but participation for any 
given year or years. Similarly with other types of data, 
since inherent in this study, has been an effort to facilitate 
comparative studies of the total boys’ club situation from 
year to year, as well as to study cumulative materials or a 
permanent club membership group. 

On the Hollerith card each column or group of columns 
is reserved for recording a certain type of data. There are 


See Figure II, p. 46. 
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35 such items, records on each of which must be coded so 
as to be mutually exclusive. There are 10 punches in each 
column plus an X, Y device which can be used as a stop 
check, which may.thus increase the number of possible 
mutually exclusive classifications to twelve. 


The examination of all possible records to determine 
uniform availability, feasibility of use, and meaningfulness 
of results, preliminary to the actual set-up of the study, 
was in itself a major prospect. The subsequent filin and 
alphabetizing was second only from the standpoint of time 
consumption to the coding of the data, both of which pro- 
cesses were tremendous clerical undertakings.” Even after 
the preliminary examination of the data, actual handling 
of the raw material revealed so many flaws that plans were 
repeatedly discarded and new ones set up. Insecurity of 
original data, repeated factors of selection operating in its 
original gathering, even the question of confusion of boys’ 
names—all contributed to the problem. ‘Thus, the 
present Hollerith schedule . . . is a result not only of 
thorough planning but also of an exhaustive amount of 
actual work.”’* 


In the item-by-item description of the set-up used on the 
Hollerith card which follows it will be noted that fre- 
quently the same type of record, year by year, is not neces- 
sarily recorded on adjacent columns as might be expected. 
This merely reflects one of the practical difficulties en- 
countered. The card had to be so constructed that part 
of it could be used as a master form for punching additional 
cards in anticipation of separate studies which did not 
necessarily need all the correlative data or by virtue of 
their own construction were limited to, a study of a specific 
year or years. Obviously, this alignment of columns in no 
way affects the results obtained in this major study, al- 
though confusion in coding had to be guarded against. 


10The Boys’ Club Study gratefully acknowledges the assistance — these tasks of many 
we provided by the Emergency Work Bureau of the Gibson Committee during 1931- 


From a statement by Irving V. Sollins, director of the Hollerith project. 
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Columns 1 through 3 indicate by code the present address 
of each boys’ club member, thus facilitating a study of the 
distributive aspects of club membership and allowing for 
minor studies wherein correlative data is available only 
within defined boundaries. Column 4, in an effort to study 
simple mobility, indicates the number of times the family 
moved during the four-year period of the study. Columns 
5 and 6 indicate year of birth of the boys’ club member 
thus enabling us to control the factor of age or to examine 
other constant factors in terms of age distributions. Column 
7 indicates nationality of the male parent and, using the 
device for a stop check, indicates whether or not the mother 
is of the same nationality group. Column 8 records mem- 
bership status (junior, intermediate, or senior and combi- 
nations of these) as of 1928-1929; column 9 similarly in- 
dicates the status of the boy in the club during 1929-1930; 
column 29, status as of 1927-1928; column 30, 1930-1931. 
Month of joining the club during each of these four years 
is coded in columns 33, 34. 

Column 10 deals with the number of different intermedi- 
ate clubs to which the boy belonged during his total affilia- 
tion with this boys’ club unit.2* The next item considers 
membership in intermediate clubs rated as “leading,” 
“poor,” or both. This, of course, involved a preliminary 
rating of intermediate clubs, based so far as possible on 
objective evidence. Incidentally, results based on the con- 
trol of this factor may or may not substantiate the original 
rating. A punch in column 12 indicates whether or not a 
boy belonged to a dramatic club, orchestra, or any hobby 
club by indicating the number of such clubs to which the 
boy belonged during the entire period of his affiliation with 
the boys’ club unit under consideration. (Designation of 
type of club is obviously not allowed for, but such contacts 
were so relatively few as to justify exclusion of specific 
designation. Our interest, almost of necessity, was limited 


12These clubs within the boys’ club unit proper refer to the organization of the inter- 
mediate division into group clubs for purposes of athletic competition, etc. 
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to amount of participation. Kind of participation in what 
may almost be termed “extracurricular” activities—so 
specific and all but universal is the athletic emphasis—while 
certainly important in any consideration of club program, 
can be more profitably handled by simple hand tabulations 
and minor studies). 

Column 13 is an exact indication of the boys’ status 
within the boys’ club library. It makes use of a rather in- 
genious device (based on greater or less than average time 
and number) for picturing not only the length of time 
during which the boy belonged to the library, but also the 
number of books drawn by the boy during the club year, 
1930-1931. Lack of space prohibited records for more 
than one year. The season of 1930-1931 was chosen pri- 
marily because of the availability of records from the 
public-library branch patronized by boys’ club members of 
the same date. This correlative material is recorded in 
columns 25 and 26. 

Column 14 in combination with columns 27 and 28 
shows the extent (number of different kinds) of participa- 
tion in physical activities at the boys’ club as of 1928-1929, 
1929-1930, 1930-1931. Column 15 is a count of the 
number of different seasons the boy attended the boys’ club 
summer camp. The next items considered are the size of 
each boys’ club member’s family; whether one or both 
parents are living at home (column 16) ; and occupation of 
the head of the family of the boys’ club member (column 
17). Column 18 gives a summary of the boys’ affiliation 
with other organizations outside of the boys’ club; i.e., with 
other athletic clubs, settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s, Boy Scouts, 
etc. 

Column 19 is an attempt to study leadership in the boys’ 
club. Here again we were involved in the question of 
preliminary rating, such as ratings by adult leaders and by 
the boys themselves. Columns 20, 21, 22, 23 note delin- 
quency, truancy, and neglect status of the boy and of his 
immediate family during the four-year period from 1927 
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to 1931. Each column deals with this item for one year. 
Column 24 is a recapitulation of the total number of delin- 
quency charges against the boy in the four years. Six 
columns are devoted to the study of “outs,” an important 
group for comparative purposes. (An “out” is a boy who 
drops out of the boys’ club. He may return at some later 
time or remain finally out.)** Time of dropping out is con- 
sidered in four columns, two are devoted to a summation 
of number of months “out” in the four-year period; simi- 
larly, two to number of months of total affiliation with the 
club. (This latter point is important for al] members if 
any analysis is done on other than a crude yearly member- 
ship basis.) 

Columns 39 and 40 indicate availability of additional 
material on individuals studied. Column 41 indicates 
whether or not the boy is working and allows for ample 
classification of his job. Column 42 based on a preliminary 
study designed to indicate the psychological factors involved 
is concerned with the boy’s hobby. Column 43 indicates 
frequency of motion-picture attendance. Columns 44-45 by 
code enable selection of cases in terms of public school 
attended at time of joining the boys’ club and also indicate 
acceleration or retardation of grade placement. 

Thus, information is recorded so as to facilitate selection 
of cases on some 35 items. Tabulation and resulting dis- 
tributions of data for each item are simple. Obviously, 
were that the only interest of the study, no such elaborate 
device of coding and recording would have been necessary. 
But it is the relationship of each of these factors to the 
others which indicates the necessity of a sorting and classi- 
fying process such as the Hollerith system furnishes. And 
it is the incidence of one or more of these factors in any 
given selected group—whether it be in terms of membez- 
ship, delinquency, leadership, etc.—which is the basis of 
this study; i.e., examination of data, holding constant one 
or several critical factors. 


13For a more detailed discussion of the phase of the Boys’ Club Study dealing with the 
‘‘outs,’’ see p. 59. 


























THE HOLLERITH STATISTICAL TECHNIQUE 
IrvinG V. SOLLINS 


In the preceding article the Boys’ Club Study set-up of 
the Hollerith project was described. An attempt will be 
made here to present a more complete explanation of the 
nature of the techniques involved and their value in this 
type of social research. Following the beginnings of social 
research in projects undertaken on a small scale by separate 
individuals has come a process of development eventuating 
in large and highly organized enterprises requiring the 
integrated efforts of groups and institutions and utilizing 
the talents of a variety of specialized staff members. This 
tendency has not resulted from the grandiose ambitions of 
research workers, but from the necessity for more adequate 
and conclusive scientific studies. 

In the simpler types of studies it is possible to make 
statistical analyses and tabulations by a hand process, but 
in the necessarily complex investigations which have been 
undertaken extensively in recent years, hand methods no 
longer suffice to bring results without exorbitant costs. In 
some cases certain types of results would be impossible if 
sole reliance had to be placed upon the old methods. This 
is well illustrated in the field of economic research which is 
already utilizing all developed mechanical means of classi- 
fication and correlation of raw data. The very mass of 
analyzable data necessary in business and industrial re- 
search has made the use of statistical tabulating machines 
inevitable. Such machines have also served greatly to 
expedite the work of the United States Bureau of the 
Census where they have been in use since 1890. 

That mechanical system of classifying, correlating, and 
tabulating of particular interest here was invented by Her- 
man Hollerith, an engineer employed by the United States 
Census of 1880. He realized that the mass of census data 
for that year could not be completely analyzed before the 
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beginning of preparations for the 1890 census. He de- 
veloped a system of recording the descriptive data for each 
individual by punching holes on strips of paper. In addi- 
tion he had developed a scheme for the automatic counting 
and sorting of the punched cards. 
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Ficure I 


The present Hollerith system depends upon the use of 
thin flexible cards 3% x 7% inches in size. Upon these 
cards in vertical columns are printed figures 0 to 9, from 
top to bottom. These cards are printed to contain as many 
vertical columns as is required up to 90. Each card is 
divided into “fields,” or units of vertical columns, and each 
field is used for recording one item of information. The 
cards are perforated by a machine known as the ‘‘keyboard 
punch” which operates electrically somewhat like a type- 
writer. The card is inserted on the keyboard machine. 
The operator touches one of the keys. The result is a 
perforation upon the card in the first vertical column cor- 
responding in position on the card to the number on the 
keyboard. The card then automatically shifts itself to the 
next column and the operation is repeated until a punch 
has been recorded somewhere in each vertical column of 
the card. Thus, the statistical data are recorded on the 
card in terms of perforations—the distance of a perfora- 


1See Figure I, above 
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tion from the zero place on the card determining its corre- 
sponding numerical value in a code. Each card, represent- 
ing an individual case, is then identified by a given index 
number corresponding to the index number of the same 
case in the files of original data. 

All of the perforated cards are then gathered together 
for the next operation—classification. They are placed 
upon an electrically operated machine which has been pre- 
viously wired to sort out all the cards with a given combi- 
nation of perforations. The almost magical feat of 
classification is accomplished by the work of a row of small 
wire brushes and a row of fixed metallic contacts corre- 
sponding in position to the columns of the cards, so that 
when the holes on the cards pass between the brushes and 
the metal contacts, electrical connections are made, thus 
causing the dispersion of the original group of cards into 
units of classification desired. While the process of classi- 
fication goes on, a tabulating machine, also operated by 
electricity, automatically counts the cards in each category 
of the classification and prints the results on a form sheet. 

The Hollerith statistical and tabulating machines are 
used extensively wherever large quantities of records are 
to be handled. They have been employed chiefly by insur- 
ance companies, public utilities, departments of vital statis- 
tics, and large financial organizations. Their use in social 
research is only now being developed. 

The first task and probably the one of prime importance 
is that of reducing all original raw material into numerical 
terms’ on large data sheets.* In the Boys’ Club Study this 
was accomplished by establishing a code for each item to 
be analyzed. For instance, the nationalities of the parents 
of some 12,000 boys were reduced to a code form in which :* 

0 equals information not given 

1 equals Italian 
~ 4Not necessarily numerical in its literal sense except as a number represents a classifi- 
“asec Figure II, p. 46. 


‘This particular classification is based on preliminary studies where the important nation- 
ality groupings in the area of study were revealed. 
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Ficure II 





2 equals American (United States) 
3 equals Jewish or Hebrew 

4 equals Porto Rican 

5 equals Colored or Negro 

6 equals Irish 

7 equals Russian 

8 equals Spanish 

9 equals all other nationalities 


A numerical code, similar to the above, save that some 
of the codes make use of two or three digits (and, hence, 
two or three columns on the card), was established for 
each item to be included on the card. In each case the 
codes were set up only after sizable samples of the actual 
data had been studied in a preliminary way in order to 
arrive at suitable and “mutually exclusive” categories. 

The next step was the translation of the raw data from 
all sources in the files into the numerical code symbols on 
the data or work sheets. Preliminary to this operation all 
records were completely alphabetized, given index numbers 
for identification (each case being referred to by number 
rather than name on the Hollerith card), and finally ar- 
ranged in suitable numerical order. The information now 
coded on the data sheets was then verified and checked. 


Te ee 
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In order of procedure, the next process was that of 
‘‘punching,” or placing upon the Hollerith card the infor- 
mation originally contained in the raw records and later 
translated into code on the data sheets. This operation 
was then thoroughly checked for errors. 

The work of sorting or classifying was next undertaken. 
A schedule of these operations on the Hollerith machine, 
considering the factors of time and money, was next 
planned. Each item had first to be classified for a simple 
frequency distribution. Each frequency distribution was 
then redistributed in terms of the various control groups 
of data. Correlations wanted between one item of infor- 
mation and any or many others were then planned. After 
the completion of this planning process all of the data were 
placed upon the Hollerith sorting and tabulating machines, 
and run off for those frequency distributions and correla- 
tions desired. 

The final step, like that in all statistical research, is inter- 
pretation of tabulated results. This is a problem of logical 
synthesis and analysis and unfortunately no machine has 
yet been invented to supplant the human brain in the per- 
formance of this function. 

In establishing relationships on the Hollerith machine, 
an economy in sorting processes may be effected by a judicial 
transposal of residuals from one tabular result to another. 
Thus, one of the problems of the Hollerith project of the 
Boys’ Club Study was that of relating the factors of four 
years of membership with truancy and delinquency during 
a similar four-year period. A sample study of membership 
for one year having been completed, a numerical code for 
the membership factors was established as follows: 


Code for Membership Status for a Given Year (4) 
0 equals no members 
1 equals junior member also school member 
2 equals junior member only 
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3 equals intermediate member also school member 
4 equals intermediate member only 

5 equals senior member only 

6 equals junior member also intermediate member 


7 equals junior member also intermediate member also school 
member 


8 equals intermediate member also senior member 
9 equals intermediate member also senior member also school 
member 
Each of these items in it is “‘mutually exclusive”; that is, 
there is no possibility of more than one punch on that 
column of the Hollerith card devoted to the recording of 
membership for year A. For discussion purposes, it may 
be assumed that vertical column number 10 on the Hollerith 
card is given over to this item. Similar codes are estab- 
lished for each of the remaining three years, B, C, and D, 
and are located in columns 11, 12, and 13. 


The description of delinquency-truancy status is accom- 
plished by a code, for each year of study, such as the one 
given below. 


Code for Delinquency-Truancy Status for a given year (A:) 
O equals clear record 

1 equals delinquent boy 

2 equals truant boy 

3 equals delinquent boy also truant boy 

4 equals delinquent boy also one or more delinquents in family 
5 equals delinquent boy also one or more truants in family 

6 equals truant boy also one or more delinquents in family 
7 equals truant boy also one or more truants in family 

8 equals delinquent in family (but not boy) 

9 equals truant in family (but not boy) 


This code which definitely places each case to be studied 
in only one category is also, therefore, “mutually exclu- 
sive.” Similar delinquency-truancy codes are developed for 
each of the remaining three years of the study (B:, C:, and 
D,) and are located in columns 20, 21, 22, and 23. 


The problem then involved is the sorting out of all 
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members according to all possible combinations of yearly 
membership, which results as follows: 


TABLE 1 

Possible Combinations of Yearly Memberships® 
Re re A Ce hs vane B+D 
Diiesdiaiasi B ae C+D 
, ee C Siiaccans At+Bt+C 
as sarned D SERS A+Bt+D 
. a A+B PE <eicetasia B+C+D 
ihc ieeree At+C | At+C+D 
, pe ee At+tD | Ere At+Bt+C+D 


Each of these 15 membership combinations may then 
be studied for the factors of delinquency-truancy. Since 
these records too are for a four-year period, they may be 
combined into 15 combinations by years, indicated in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Possible Combinations of Delinquency-Truancy by Years 
Souadeoes Ai ee B:+D: 
pee B: iii C:+D: 
Wiecteun C: eer A:t+BitC: 
4 Ht RC OOS D: 12 eeeereeee A:+B:t+D: 
. Pee A:+B Se B:+C:t+D: 
6 eeeereeee A:t+C: 14 eeeeereee A:+C.t+D: 
7 $eseeees A:t+D: Bacau Ar+B:+C.tD: 


Since a correlation of each of the fifteen factors of mem- 
bership with each of the fifteen factors of delinquency- 
truancy status would result in at least 225 tables, and 
although easily possible on the Hollerith machine, it was 
found practicable by this study to limit the number of cor- 
relations to those of primary interest. A workable scheme 
evolved was that of relating delinquency-truancy status for 
year A: with membership status for the corresponding year 
A; and so on for each of the three remaining years.® This 
practical compromise became the more feasible since in- 
tensity of delinquency over the complete four-year study 
was provided for in another column. The procedure 
~ $A is membership in 1927-1928; B, 1928-1929; C,1929-1930; D, 1930-1931; A: is delin- 


quency-truancy status in 1927-1928; etc. 
*See Figure III, p. 50. 
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adopted is accomplished by the Hbollerith system with 
utmost facility, although a prohibitive amount of labor 
would be required for the same task by manual tabulations. 

The Hollerith system has proved itself of great value 
for correlation purposes. The Mendenhall-Warren-Holle- 
rith Correlation Method’ is an indication of a growing 
interest among workers in social research in the possibili- 
ties of the Hollerith system. This method is a notable 
discovery making possible “as many as twelve correlations 
at a single run of the cards.’”* 

The value of the Hollerith system to projects in social 
research may be stated in general terms. 

1. Projects requiring the tabulation of large quantities 
of data will find the Hollerith system a time-saving device 
reducing the cost of clerical work and the monotony and 
fatigue of hand tabulations. 

2. Hollerith cards easily lend themselves to use as 
permanent records, which may be stored away and classi- 
fied or sorted whenever desirable. 

3. The Hollerith system reduces to a negligible mini- 
mum the possibility of errors in classifying or tabulating 
by removing the “human element” from basic statistical 
operations. 

4. The Hollerith system introduces the possibility of 
intricate correlations which would be impossible through 
manual manipulations of the data. 

5. For social research particularly the Hollerith system 
makes practicable large-scale projects which otherwis- 
would be deemed impossible and, in addition, makes results 
much more quickly available than is possible by use of the 
more laborious methods. 

The limitations of the Hollerith method in social research 
are determined by the nature of the project itself. Ob- 
viously a project utilizing a small quantity of data or one 
in which there are no extensive data reducible to statistical 
terms cannot well make use of Hollerith technique. 
~7R. Warren and R. M. Mendenhall, The Mendenhall-Warren- Hollerith Correlation 


Method. 
SIbid., p. 1. 











ECOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
BOYS’ CLUB STUDY 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


A method used to advantage in the Boys’ Club Study is 
that which has been designated by sociologists as “ecologi- 
cal” —a study of society in its distributive aspects. | This 
method has found one of its most interesting expréssions 
in Chicago in the work of Clifford R. Shaw and his col- 
leagues,’ who have studied the distribution of truants, delin- 
quents, adult offenders, etc., in relation to other social 
factors. The results of these studies have shown that 
delinquency areas in American urban communities are 
clearly defined as interstitial and adjacent to major com- 
mercial and industrial centers and that they have typical 
characteristics such as physical deterioration, declining 
population, low economic status, high percentages of 
foreign born and Negroes in the local population, relative 
disorganization of wholesome groups and _ institutions 
except as superimposed from without, and lack of com- 
munity morale with a resultant breakdown of social control. 
These studies suggest also that the continuity of high 
delinquency rates in these areas is due to the persistence of 
traditions of delinquency and a high degree of social con- 
tagion through informal contacts rather than to any funda- 
mental biological or psychological traits of the populations 
moving in and out of these areas. 


An important technique of the ecological method is the 
development of maps which can be used for showing the 
geographic distribution of various types of social facts in 
relation to their backgrounds and to each other. By spot- 


1See Clifford R. Shaw, et al, Delinquency Areas; A Study of the Geographic Distribu- 
tion of School Truants, Juvenile Delinquents, and Adult Offenders in Chicago (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929). See also Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, 
Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Volume II, Report on the Causes of Crime (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 1932). These 
two volumes include the results of studies of Chicago, Philadelphia, Richmond, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Denver, and Seattle. Publication of data on a number of other cities 
has been projected. 
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ting various types of data upon base maps? it is possible 
to discover graphic correlations between social facts which 
may suggest or test significant hypotheses with regard to 
causal relationships. 

In the Boys’ Club Study these methods have proved in- 
valuable both in delimiting and describing the areas served 
by a given boys’ club unit and in suggesting explanations 
for important problems arising in the course of the investi- 
gation. Why do boys’ club members come from certain 
blocks or sections of the area rather than others? A 
glance at a carefully prepared map showing all possible 
social facts and facilities usually suggests the answer im- 
mediately or gives important clues for further investiga- 
tion. The whole question of membership distribution and 
its changes from year to year can best be studied by the 
use of such maps. Likewise, the comparison of different 
groups or types of members is greatly facilitated. Marked 
solidarity is immediately suggested if the members of an 
intermediate club (a small group club within the larger 
unit) are drawn from a single social block (opposite sides 
of the street within the same block). The comparison of 
the distribution of boys’ club members with that of 
truants, delinquents, adult offenders, etc., is revealing and 
suggests hypotheses or problems that may be followed up 
by means of further case, statistical, or ecological studies. 

An elaborate social base map was prepared for a district 
served by one of the boys’ club units under investigation. 
The boundaries of this area were determined by a prelimi- 
nary survey showing the neighborhoods from which the 
club drew the bulk of its membership. The territory to be 
included on the map in this particular case comprised 
approximately 170 city blocks. The base map was first 
constructed by outlining the blocks, with the boundaries of 
tend eae ee i cnt eee cache, soleguas and Colciannats. teal aie eae 
eerste ec ich It in to De Dut, Base maps ehould be digunmuished tegen diapley sed 
research maps; display maps are designed to show up vividly graphic distributions or cor- 
relations superimposed upon the base map as a background; while research maps are con- 


structed without reference to visualization and may include such a variety of data as to 
destroy their usefulness for display purposes. 
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the map following the United States census population 
tracts, in order that statistical comparisons would be pos- 
sible on the basis of census data. | 

The outline map completed, the next problem was to 
secure for this large urban area essential data which would 
serve as a significant background upon which other social 
facts pertinent to the Boys’ Club Study could be super- 
imposed. It was decided that the most useful base map 
for this particular boys’ club area was one which should 
include as much significant social data as possible. 

The first data to be placed upon the map after the block 
outlines had been completed were factors affecting mobility 
and isolation, such as transportation facilities and natural 
and artificial barriers. One of the next essentials was 
house numbering at the corners of each block in order to 
make possible the accurate spotting of cases. The corner 
house numbers were obtained by observation and checked 
by means of real-estate maps and the street (not alphabet- 
ical) telephone directories. 

It was decided that 83 kinds of institutions and uses of 
land and buildings would be significant as a background for 
other data and they were placed upon the map by means 
of the graphic symbols developed by the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation.’ 
They may be classified as follows: 


I. Government and _ public Library 
services Museum, art gallery, etc. 


Governmental office 7 ee 
III. Religious institutions 


Court 

Police station Roman Catholic church 

Fire station Greek Catholic church 

Post office Protestant church 

Employment office Other Christian church 

Public bath Synagogue 

Comfort station Meeting place (other re- 
II. Educational institutions ligions) 

School Convent or monastery 

Civic or scientific society Mission 


sThese pictorial symbols make it possible to read the map easily without memorizing 
an elaborate code. 




















IV. Welfare and custodial 


institutions 


Social-work organization 
Settlement house 
Church or parish house 
Day nursery 
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Playground 

Tennis court 

Hall (may be rented) 
Social focus 


Business establishments 


Home for children on 
Home for aged or infirm tore 
Drug store 
V. Health agencies Market 
Hospital Pawnshop 
Dispensary or clinic Hotel 
Restaurant 


Health or nursing center 


Lunch counter 


VI. Clubs and societies Soda fountain 
Private social club Saloon 
Secret society or lodge Factory 
Trade union Garage 
Y. M.C.A. Stable 
Y. W.C. A. Barber shop 
Y. M. H. A. Candy store 
Knights of Columbus Cigar store 
Boys’ Club ail ete 
Gif ca moieee 
Political Club Wictideiens 
VII. Recreation facitities Warehouse 
Community or social Second-hand store 
center Junkshop 
Assembly hall Junkyard 
Theater Coalyard 
Motion picture theater Woodyard 


Burlesque or vaudeville 
Cabaret 

Dance hall 

Pool or billiard room 
Shooting gallery 
Athletic field 


IX. 


Transportation and mis- 
cellaneous 


Railroad station 
Gas tank 
Gasoline stand 





In cases where no pictorial symbols were available, 
circled initials of the institutions were used.* Vacant 
buildings and yards were indicated by letter symbois. Prop- 
erties used entirely for business purposes were indicated 
by hatching; for industrial purposes, by cross-hatching; 








‘Sample blocks with explanations are shown in Figure IV, p. 57. Copies of this com- 
a map (21 by 34 inches), which is well adapted for teaching purposes, may be obtained 
y writing to the director of the Boys’ Club Study. 
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while symbols for the specific types of business or industry 
were superimposed upon the hatching, bringing into relief 
the business and industrial sections of the area. Vacant 
ground and parks were shown by means of stippling, which 
made them stand out against the background of other data. 

Wherever practicable the specific names of institutions 
with the dates of their founding were placed in close prox- 
imity to them on the map. In this way it became possible at 
a glance to determine when, for example, a Jewish syna- 
gogue or a Greek Orthodox church entered a certain part 
of the area. It became possible, also, to identify specific 
institutions upon which documents had been collected in 
the files of the study.° 


All data on the base map were recorded as nearly as 
possible as of 1931. For comparative purposes the study 
has access to comparable data on institutions for the same 
area for 1928. Social changes will be shown eventually 
by special maps. 

The data on institutions were obtained for the map by 
personal door-to-door observation and in this way every 
address in the total area was visited. These materials 
were checked for inaccuracies by revisits; and additional 
data and checking were made possible by reference to 
aerial maps, real-estate maps (Land Atlas), street tele- 
phone directories, tax-assessment lists, etc. 


Three other types of background data were considered 
important for the construction of the base map; viz., 
housing, population by block, and race and nationality by 
social block. Data on housing was obtained through the 
codperation of the State Housing Department, so that it 
was possible to indicate for each quarter block the number 
of old law tenements, converted dwellings, new law tene- 
ments, private dwellings, and rooming houses. The ap- 
proximate population by block was obtained from the 
1930 United States Census records. Approximate racial 


On the methods of community study, see article on “‘Related and Subsidiary Studies 
of the Boys’ Club Study,” to appear in the November issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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and nationality composition of the population was secured 
by interviews with mail carriers and from schedules for 
each side of each block graciously filled in by visiting nurses 
covering the blocks in question. Both the dominant and 
minor races and nationalities in each social block were 
shown on the map. All three types of special data were 
indicated on the map by the specially adapted symbols illus- 
trated in Figure IV (see below) .* 

The reproduction of the base map upon a sufficiently 
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Section of social base map for Boys’ Club Study (actual size) is 
shown above. Copies of the map (21 by 34 inches in size), which in- 
cludes approximately 200 city blocks, are available for teaching purposes 
through the office of the Boys’ Club Study. 

(Continued on page 58.) 














ONDER 











*After all these data had been carefully drawn in India ink by an expert draftsman upon 
a master map of white paper mounted on linen, the map was reproduced by the photo- 
ithographic process, copyrighted, and published. 
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Housing is indicated for each of four parts of square block by letters 
and figures; e. g., OIN3P9R5C3 means 1 “old law” tenement, 3 “new 
law” houses, 9 private dwellings, 5 rooming houses, and 3 converted 
dwellings. 

Population density is indicated for each square block in small square 
at center right end of each block; e. g., 4 in a small square means 
between 400 and 500 residents; 13 means between 1,300 and 1,400 
residents; ‘ 

Nationaities both dominant and minor are indicated for each social 
block by letters in the street; e. g., IR-IT-PR-(RJ) means dominant 
nationalities in block are Irish, Italian, and Porto Rican, while Russian 
Jews are present, but not in large numbers. 

Nongraphic Symbols are represented by letters; e. g., C—Candystore, 
R--real estate, B—barber shop, SS—shoe-shine shop, U—undertaker, 
Ci—cigar store, SH—second-hand store, H—hall for rent, etc. 

A complete explanation of the map and its uses as well as a com- 
plete code of all symbols is printed on the face of each map. 


large scale and its availability in quantities made possible 
the construction of hundreds of experimental spot maps 
upon which the superimposed data were shown in colors. 
Such problems were explored as the distributive relation- 
ship between boys’ club members and the following factors: 
types of housing; racial and nationality groupings; conges- 
tion of population; presence or absence of certain types 
of social institutions such as poolrooms, social clubs, saloons, 
and other social foci; etc. Distributions of truants, juvenile 
delinquents, older offenders, cases of dependency, etc., were 
compared with each other and with the distributions of 
boys’ club members and various types of boys’ club members 
in order to secure more revealing pictures of the area and 
the relation of the boys’ club to it. 

In order to make a more detailed investigation of certain 
aspects of Boys’ Club Study problems, an area of intensive 
study of thirty city blocks including three census tracts 
immediately surrounding the boys’ club unit was established. 
For experimental and research purposes even larger scale 
maps were constructed for each of these three census tracts 
and for each social block within the area of intensive study." 


?Intensive experimental studies of two social blocks were prepared—one by Harry E. 
Hoag and one by R. L. Whitley. 








BOYS’ CLUB MEMBERSHIP MORTALITY 
AND TURNOVER 


ZOLA BRAUNSTEIN 


Why do boys join a boys’ club? Why and how long do 
they remain members? Why do they leave thesclub and 
rejoin? Why do they sever their memberships never to 
rejoin? Such questions as these are so crucial to the whole 
problem of evaluating the influence of the boys’ club and, 
furthermore, the factors and forces which determine the 
answers to them are so complex and varied that it became 
essential to establish a special phase of the Boys’ Club 
Study to be devoted solely to these problems and their 
ramifications. 

The purpose of this particular phase of the Study (com- 
monly called a study of the “‘outs’’) was to determine and 
analyze the forces outside and inside the program of the 
club which are factors in determining the membership 
status of the boys as suggested by the above questions. 
More specifically, it was an attempt to establish the rela- 
tionship of these forces to the membership mortality of the 
intermediate clubs, of the other groups in the unit, and of 
the unit as a whole. What part does the program of 
activities play in this turnover and mortality of member- 
ship? What is the relation of membership turnover and 
mortality to the expenditure of leisure time, both as to 
mode and place, outside of the boys’ club? 

In order to obtain an inclusive and thorough account of 
the reasons club members leave a particular group club 
or sever their connection with the club unit itself, it was 
necessary to follow up and interview a group of about 
1,000 boys. To accomplish this satisfactorily under the 
prevailing conditions a special procedure of interviewing 
was necessary. 

Due to the general social backgrounds of these boys, it 
was found that only a specially trained (and adapted) male 
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boys’ worker of not too mature appearance was able to 
obtain the best results with intermediate and senior mem- 
bers. Only in exceptional cases were the boys interviewed 
asked direct and pointed questions. The interviewer, sup- 
lied with information concerning a boy who had dropped 
out of the club, including his membership history and other 
data, approached the boy usually at the latter’s home. 
The boy would be engaged in casual conversation con- 
cerning matters to which his past boys’ club membership 
could be related in an effort to develop rapport. He would 
be stimulated to discuss pertinent facts concerning the boys’ 
club, such as his immediate reasons for leaving, his reactions 
to the program, etc. In this way a picture of the character 
and activities of the subordinate group of which he was a 
member was obtained. If possible, usually only in the case 
of superior boys or where more favorable rapport could 
be established, an attempt was made to obtain a detailed 
history of the intermediate club as a group or as an inde- 
pendent club prior to its incorporation into the boys’ club. 
Information was sought regarding major events and out- 
standing characteristics of the group’s behavior during the 
boys’ membership in the club or during the group’s con- 
nection with the boys’ club. If the particular group to 
which the boy had belonged was no longer affiliated with 
the boys’ club, the immediate causes leading to the severing 
of its connection and a description of the activities of its 
members since that time were sought. 

The interviewer, after obtaining as much information 
as possible in this way, would make brief outline notes at 
a place in the immediate neighborhood where he could 
write unobserved. After talking with several boys, the 
investigator would return as soon as possible to the office 
and dictate a verbatim report of the interviews made. 
Since much of the information obtained was of a personal 
nature, all data were considered confidential. 

The boys chosen for follow-up and interview were 
selected on a basis of intermediate club affiliation or other 
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group membership; that is, each boy interviewed was a 
member of a typical group which, although unique in certain 
respects, represented problems common to other groups of 
the same type. A majority of the intermediate boys inter- 
viewed were members of clubs that were classified in two 
groups, one representing the outstanding clubs and one 
including clubs ranked as least successful. 

The following brief descriptive statements with regard 
to the reputations or histories of different intermediate 
clubs indicate that a great variety of social situations may 
exist within the same boys’ club unit: A continuous history 
for a period of several club years terminating abruptly 
with the disbanding of the club or group; an organization 
of a group of boys with rather similar characteristics for 
almost all members of this particular group, including 
similarity in age, nationality, school status, and residence, 
followed after a certain period by the admission into the 
same group club of another set of boys with similar char- 
acteristics but different in degree from that of the first 
group resulting in a very definite type of membership be- 
havior by one of the two groups after a very short interval ; 
the establishment by one club or another of a definite repu- 
tation for excelling in athletics, dramatics, or social events 
or for being composed of groups of superior boys or 
delinquent and other social types; etc. 

Among the boys interviewed concerning each club studied 
were included a number who had not severed their connec- 
tions with the boys’ club. These boys were used as a check 
group and were interviewed for the purpose of determining 
why they had continued to maintain their membership in 
such groups whereas others had dropped out. 

The senior group is one into which the older intermediate 
boys are graduated and in this particular boys’ club unit 
it constitutes a rather small number of boys with a rela- 
tively short history. It has been studied, however, in order 
to determine its relation to the intermediate groups, the 
club as a whole, and its effectiveness as an individual group. 
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A similar follow-up and interview method was employed 
for the junior group. The intermediate division of this 
boys’ club unit, which includes an average annual group 
of 1,500 boys ranging from 13 to 17 years of age separated 
into about 65 clubs, has been investigated more thoroughly 
as to boys who drop out than either the junior or senior 
divisions. 

The ecological method, as employed in the study of the 
“outs,” was an investigation of the relationship of the boy’s 
place of residence to the apparent geographic center of dis- 
tribution for the majority of the members of his interme- 
diate club during a particular club year. 

The statistical study of the “outs” involved the study 
of membership mortality for individual clubs and for the 
intermediate group as a whole based almost exclusively on 
a monthly attendance record. This study attempted to 
determine whether there were any relationships between 
membership admissions during the first period of the year, 
as well as other periods, and membership duration; be- 
tween the maintenance of membership by old members and 
the admission of new members; between minimum mem- 
bership duration and continued membership, between such 
factors as athletic participation and membership duration. 

Another approach to the problems of membership mor- 
tality and turnover involved the use of more than 1,000 
schedules filled in under supervision by members of the 
intermediate and junior groups. A large number of the 
boys on whom schedules were available were interviewed 
by trained workers to obtain additional information. 

Dictation by a number of superior boys concerning 
themselves, other boys and their activities, and certain 
groups or clubs both inside and outside of the unit were 
very often invaluable guides in selecting clubs to be studied 
or in aiding to evaluate information obtained from various 
boys by interview. 

In order to envisage all possible factors that played a 
part in membership mortality and turnover, the reactions 
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of adult leaders were obtained by an experienced field 
worker in interviews with leaders of the clubs which re- 
ceived most intensive study and follow-up. The mortality 
and turnover among volunteer and unpaid adult leaders 
was found to be almost as high as the membership mortality. 

Interviews with the adult leaders were carried on by 
one person and by means of casual conversations with 
attempts to stimulate statements in connection with certain 
points of interest in the research project. Information 
was sought as to the adult leader’s characterization of 
the make-up and general organization of his club group, 
a history of the club during his connection with it, his 
opinion of the most important factors that affected the 
particular club’s history, and the rdles played by the dif- 
ferent individuals who were members of the club. 

In an effort to make this study of direct use to directors 
of boys’ clubs, an attempt to formulate a system for the 
prediction of probable membership mortality and turnover 
of individuals is needed. By using methods similar to those 
worked out by Burgess, Tibbetts, and others in determining 
violation of parole,’ it is within the realm of probability to 
indicate to the group director what are the most impor- 
tant characteristics generally associated with a type of boy 
or group which sooner or later presents membership prob- 
lems. Thus, the worker will be able to single out the boys 
or groups who need more special attention and assistance 
in order to carry them along until they become adjusted to 
the club environment and the disturbing causes are miti- 
gated or eliminated with the result that the very probable 
“out” may become a permanent and effective member. The 
bringing of this phase of the study to completion is depen- 
dent on the obtaining (within the limitations of time and 
necessary assistance) of further refined data which are 
basically comparable. 
pp 653 545; Clark Tibbets, “Sucsens or Failure on Parole Can be Predicted,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, January 1930; and Clark Tibbets, ‘ Reliability of Factors 


Used in Predicting Success or Failure on Parole,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology, March 1932, p. 853 ff. 
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